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LULWORTH CASTLE: ITS HISTORY AND MEMORIES 



Lulworth Oastle, the scene of the consecration of Dr. John Car- 
roll, and the birthplace of the American Episcopate, though not in 
itself specially interesting from an historical or architectural stand- 
point, being a comparatively recent erection on the site of a much 
older building, is yet for the above reason, and as the house of an 
old English Catholic family, full of memories and associations, and 
is well worthy of a visit from those who desire to steep themselves 
for an hour in the atmosphere of the old penal times. And though 
according to English standards the building is modern — a mere 
Tudor-Jacobean imitation of the ancient mediaeval castle of which 
England still happily possesses many an example, it is a very 
impressive feature in a beautiful landscape, in the midst of its 
rolling acres of thickly-wooded parkland; its grey towers and lofty 
battlemented walls rising foursquare against a fine background of 
sweeping cedars and the heavy summer foliage of elms and beeches. 
The park indeed, carpeted with that resilient velvety green turf 
only to be found to perfection in such a place, can compare favour- 
ably with most of its size throughout England; and the great herd 
of fallow deer, white and tawny, scattered under the shadow of the 
distant trees, adds to the beauty of a very attractive picture. 

Dorsetshire, one of the least known of English counties, with 
inferior railway facilities and for the most part a difficult and 
dangerous coast, has its own unique attractions. The whole district 
is interesting to the archeologist, and exceptionally so to the geolo- 
gist, to whom the ceaseless " waste " of the coast-line lays bare many 
curious formations and faults, and even valuable discoveries, such 
as the " fossil forest," between Lulworth Cove and Arish Mel, the 
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headland of East Lulworth, where the trunks of huge trees may be 
seen from the sea, far above high-water mark, petrified within the 
cliff. Less barren and bare than its neighbour Wiltshire, Dorset yet 
possesses miles of uncultivated chalk down-land, exposed and bleak, 
especially along the coast ; alternating with picturesque but unfruit- 
ful sandy stretches clothed with pines, and carpeted with golden 
gorse and purple heather, like the famous Branksome Chine, which 
lies on the eastern boundary of the county ; and a few miles beyond 
which, across the level plain of the Christchurch Avon, rise the 
outlying trees of the New Forest. Inland, however, Dorset is almost 
as rich a pasture-land as Devonshire ; a great county for agriculture ; 
celebrated indeed in this regard by the English author Thomas 
Hardy, the scene of one of whose most famous novels is laid within 
a few miles of Lulworth. Fruitfxil, pastoral, and peaceful, a land 
of quiet streams, deep woods, and rich fields of corn and clover, 
Dorset, to an American traveller, must present an ideal picture of 
rural England at her best. Notable too are the charming close- 
nestling country villages; the whitewashed, thick-thatched houses 
with small leaded windows set deep under their eaves, and little 
gardens gay with summer flowers, dotted about in irregular groups, 
generally with but slight relation to their centre, the ancient church, 
or the village green. Others again run down the steep sides of a 
cove towards the blue sea ; built half into the cliff like the steps of 
a gigantic staircase. Of the first type the village of East Lulworth, 
which has scarcely changed within the last two centuries, is a per- 
fect example ; of the second, West Lulworth, or as it is usually called, 
Lulworth Cove, three miles to the southwest of the Castle. 

It may not be without interest to take a brief survey of the his- 
tory of Lulworth Castle, close-knit as it is with that of its founders 
and of the ancient possessors of the estate, which today comprises 
some 45,000 acres, including parkland, villages, barren down, and 
large tracts under cultivation, together with much valuable wood- 
land. The earliest occupiers of Lulvorde or Loloworde as it is 
called in Domesday Book, were the De Lolleworths; but it is not 
clear whether they had a moiety of the estate, or were merely tenants 
of the De Newburgh family, who certainly held part of it under 
John and Edward I.; and later on, the whole. 1 That a castle 



'By 2. Edward I., Walter Nonsuch and Hugo de Roches were required to 
shew their right to the custody of the heir and lands of William de Lolleworth, 
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existed here in the first half of the xn. century appears from the 
fact that in 1142 Robert Earl of Gloucester held the castle of 
" Lullewarde " for the Empress Maude. The Kewburghs were 
descended from the ancient Earls of Warwick, and seem to have 
held Lulworth from the beginning of the xiv. century, adding 
to their possessions by rich marriages, especially with the noble 
families of Marney and De Poynings, until Elizabeth, younger 
grand-daughter of that Roger Newburgh who was knighted in 1494 
at the creation of the Dukedom of York, married Thomas Howard, 
who in 1559 had been created Viscount Howard of Bindon by Eliza- 
beth Tudor ; and thus the Bindon estates came to Lulworth. 

The elder sister of Elizabeth Howard, Catherine, had married 
a De Poynings, but at her early death her share of the family prop- 
erty reverted to Elizabeth, whose husband, the second son of Thomas 
Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, thus became one of the largest 
land owners in the South of England. Thrice married, this noble- 
man left two sons, Henry and Thomas, the elder of whom in 1582 
inherited the estates of Lulworth, which now largely consisted of 
confiscated Church property, made over to Howard of Bindon 
between 1559-1573 by successive royal grants, one of the most 
important of which was Bindon Abbey. Coker, the Dorsetshire 
antiquarian, writing in 1732, tells us that the husband of Catherine 
Poynings had built " upon her patrimonie, an House, and called it 
after his own name, Mount Poynings, which Thomas [a misprint 
for Henry] second Viscount Bindon, sonne of Thomas Howard 
and Elizabeth Marney [and Catherine's nephew] pulled downe, 
when hee built his new Castell at Lullworth . . . where you may 
see a fine Castell mounted on high with turrets at each corner, well 
seated for Prospect and Pleasure, but of little other use, though it 
stands adjoineing to the Sea." The existing Castle was thus begun 
by Henry Howard in 1588. It was constructed of the materials 
of the Mount Poynings house, and of Bindon Abbey, regarding 
which latter place we may again quote Coker. " Here in our Fore- 



of East Lolleworth, held of the King. Hugo acknowledged that he held them 
of the King and Walter that he held them of Hugo. By 28. Edward I., William, 
son and heir of Reginald of East Lolleworth granted to John de Novo Burgo 
and Elizabeth his wife and their heirs, all their rights in this matter, for which 
they paid to Reginald 100 marks sterling, and by another agreement, £200. The 
subsequent quarrels as to the tenure of one messuage were finally settled by its 
release, under 2. Edward III., to John de Novo Burgo. 
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fathers' dayes stood a faire Monasterie of White Cisterion [sic] 
Monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, built and endowed, as Leland 
writeth, by the Newburghs for their sepulchre, who had a faire 
Manoure place near adjoineing, at Lulworth." The Abbey, a valu- 
able though not very extensive possession, had been one of the first 
to fall, in 1534. " As to the Abbie " (as Coker says of Sherborne), 
" it came to an Ende in Henry the Eighth." From every stand- 
point of history and archaeology Bindon is of incomparably greater 
interest than Lulworth, which lies three miles or so distant. Space, 
however, forbids a detailed description of its pathetic and moss- 
grown ruins ; the broken cells of the nine monks, who, with the Lord 
Abbot, made up the community. The fishponds still exist, with 
their sluices, moat-like round a square central island, with broad 
mossy paths skirting the quiet water; the whole roofed into a cool 
green stillness by the thick foliage of over-arching trees, the home 
of nightingales and many rarer birds. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful and perfect monastic ruins in England, eloquent of the past; 
and surely one of the least known. Here is the Dower-House of the 
Weld family, and here, close to the ancient gate-house, a small Cath- 
olic Chapel has been arranged, which, like the two at East and West 
Lulworth, is served by Benedictine monks from Downside. 2 With 
these mossy ruins, with these cool and shady paths beside the 
ancient fishponds, we cannot doubt that Bishop Carroll was familiar. 
Here, surely he often walked during those August days of 1790, 
meditating, amongst the relics of the broken Faith of England once 
Catholic, upon its glorious resurrection in his own beloved land of 
America. 

To return to Lulworth Castle. Its founder, the second Henry 
Howard, dying (1590) without issue, the estates reverted to his 
younger brother Thomas. Already the curse on the receivers of 
the confiscated Church lands had descended upon the apostate family. 
Thomas also died childless (1619), leaving his property to another 
Thomas Howard, his kinsman, who had been created first Lord 



2 To the two priests engaged upon these missions, Dom Maurus Suter, 0. S. B. 
and Dom Odo Langdale, O. S. B., the present writer is indebted for much of the 
material of this paper. The latter, a cousin of the Weld family, most kindly 
devoted many hours to doing the honours of Lulworth Castle and of Bindon 
Abbey; and through his help and influence it became possible to explore the 
Castle to the very roof, and to see much which would be overlooked by the casual 
visitor. 
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Howard de Walden in 1596, and in 1603 Earl of Suffolk. 8 The 
Lulworth property was entailed upon several members of the same 
family. But the new owner cared little for Lulworth. He was 
engaged in building his new great house at Audley End, near Saffron 
Walden in Essex, a far more impressive and splendid place than 
Lulworth; the park being especially remarkable for its magnificent 
oakB and beeches, though the situation of the house is far less 
healthy. Lulworth, indeed, was almost entirely neglected, for the 
castle was little more than a shell. Though the actual building was 
finished in 1609, only a few rooms were habitable when, after the 
death (1626) of the first Earl of Suffolk (who was buried at 
Saffron Walden), his son and heir Theophilus came down (1635) to 
pass a few weeks upon his inheritance in Dorsetshire. It is clear 
that none of this branch of the family cared in the least for the 
place. Dorset was far from the eastern counties in which the bulk 
of the Howard property lay ; and on the death of Theophilus Howard 
in 1640, we find his son James, the new master of Lulworth, hastily 
selling the unfinished castle and the whole of the Lulworth estates 
(January 2, 1642) to one Humphrey Weld, of Holdwell, in Hat- 
field, Hertfordshire. Thus did the stolen Church lands come into 
Catholic hands, under God's providence; though Dr. Oliver, no 
mean authority, declares that in his opinion Humphrey Weld was 
the first Catholic of the family — since the general apostasy under 
Elizabeth. Two years later the " old rents " of Lulworth, amount- 
ing to £6.14, were sequestered to the Crown, and Mr. Weld paid 
£981 " for delinquency." 

Humphrey Weld was a rich man, the grandson of that Sir 
Humphrey Weld who built Aldgate, was High Sheriff of London 
in 1599, and Lord Mayor in 1609, dying the following year. A 
certain Sir John Weld, stated by Oliver to be the brother and by 
Hutchins in his Pedigree to be the son of this gentleman, was the 
father of the new owner of Lulworth. Sir John Weld was evidently 
of the " Queen's Religion," for he built and endowed a chapel at, 
Southgate, which was consecrated by King, Bishop of London, in 
1675. Humphrey Weld the younger had married Clara, youngest 
daughter of Lord Arundell of Wardour, one of our finest old Eng- 



* Walden is another instanee of confiscated Church property. Part of the beau- 
tiful old brick monastery, built round two square courts, and today used as 
almshouses still stands just outside the park walls of Audley End. 
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lish Catholic families, henceforward to be connected with ties of 
blood and friendship with that of Weld. It says much for Mr. 
Weld's personal character and tact that in spite of his religion he 
was immediately placed on the Commission of Peace for Dorset, 
and was moreover, Governor of the neighboring Isle of Portland, 
offices which he still held at the time of the Titus Oates Plot (1678), 
though he was deprived of them both next year at the petition of 
the Lords to the Crown. 

Little of the interior of the Castle was finished when Weld took 
it over, and made it what it was to be henceforth, a stronghold of 
the Catholic Faith in the West Country. Dorsetshire had suffered 
heavily during the persecutions, and was still suffering in the penal 
days of 1641. The Catholic Church, says Dr. Oliver, was there hon- 
ored " by the constancy and heroic fidelity of its votaries. For in 
this county, persecution assumed the character of inhuman brutality. 
Whoever peruses the sufferings of some of its martyrs, especially 
Fathers Pilchard and Green, might suppose that he was reading the 
bloody feats of Indian savages and cannibals, not the conduct of 
Englishmen and Christian Protestants." * Mr. Weld died in 1685, 
leaving no son, and was buried in Henry VII.'s chapel at Westmins- 
ter Abbey — a fact for which it is difficult to account. His owner- 
ship of Lulworth coincided with the troublous period of the Great 
Rebellion, the Commonwealth, and the Eestoration, ending with the 
accession of James II. Twice, in 1643 and 1644, Lulworth was 
held by a Parliamentary garrison against the King. There is noth- 
ing in the Weld archives to explain how this came about, though Mr. 
Weld was certainly a Royalist. 5 He left Lulworth to his cousin 



* Collections Illustrating the History of the Catholic Churoh in England. 
Pt. I, p. 35. London, 1857. 

" It may be stated here that researches among the Weld archives proved 
entirely disappointing. Beyond one or two interesting family and personal docu- 
ments, not relating to the history of Lulworth, and certificates of the receipt 
of fines paid to the Government for recusancy and for not attending the 
Protestant services in the former Catholic Church (which still exists), there is 
nothing of any importance whatsoever. Most of the remaining documents are 
copies of leases and estate papers of no historical value. This was accounted 
for mainly by the fact that a large number of valuable mss. have been " lent, 
and not returned." There is not (e.g.) the slightest mention of Bishop Carroll 
in any of the existing papers; neither of his visit nor of his consecration. One 
letter from Dr. Walmesley exists, written before his consecration, in 1755, to 
Mr. Weld, but it is brief, of one page only, and relates to the good effects which 
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William Weld (1650-1698). This gentleman married Elizabeth 
Shireburn, and their son, another Humphrey Weld, who died in 
1722, was the father of Edward Weld (1705-1761), whose courteous 
and amiable character won golden opinions in the county during his 
lifetime, and a lavish eulogy from a contemporary historian after 
his death. His first wife, the Hon. Catherine Aston, divorced him, 
in a cause which at the time was notorious ; and it says much for 
Mr. Weld that the cruel wrong done to him derogated in no way 
from the popular opinion of his worth. In 1740, his first wife 
having died the previous year, he married most happily Mary Teresa 
Vaughan, of Courtfield; the first, but not the last alliance between 
this historic family and the Welds. She was the mother of several 
children; her eldest son Edward, who died (1775) without issue, 
having married a few weeks before his death, as his second wife, 
the beautiful Mary Smyth of Brambridge, who was later to become 
the celebrated Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife of the Prince of Wales. The 
younger Edward Weld was succeeded by his brother, Thomas Weld, 
who had married three years previously Mary Massey, daughter of 
Lord Stanley, and who became the father of nine children. He it is 
who was the close personal friend of Bishop Walmesley, and of other 
prelates; of the families of Plowden of Plowden and Arundell of 
Wardour ; the father of one Cardinal and the grandfather of another 
— the late Cardinal Vaughan; the friend and host of King George 
III. ; the builder of the " New Chapel " at Lulworth; and last, though 
not least, the " acquaintance " as he modestly says himself, of the 
first Catholic Bishop of the United States, who came at his personal 
invitation to be consecrated at Lulworth. It may be added that the 
" acquaintance " was to ripen into a close and steady friendship. 
It is unnecessary to relate the circumstances which culminated 
in Dr. Carroll's consecration as Bishop of Baltimore. But, in 
studying them, the question naturally arises: why did that conse- 
cration take place at Lulworth? To answer it we must recall the 
events which led to Dr. Carroll's first visit to England. A native 
of Maryland, John Carroll had entered the Society of Jesus at 
Watten, in Belgium, in 1753 ; and at the date of its suppression by 
Pope Clement XIV. (July 21, 1773), he was a professor in the 
college recently removed from Saint Omer to Bruges. When this 



the writer hoped to enjoy from the sea-bathing during hia approaching visit to 
Lulworth. It was not of sufficient general interest to make It worth copying. 
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terrible blow fell, Dr. Carroll, who bad for some time foreseen it, 
came to England in tbe company of bis friend, Father Charles 
Plowden, also of tbe Society, and passed several months at his 
home, Plowden Hall, at Lydbury, Shropshire. Father Plowden 
was an intimate friend of the Welds, and of the other great Catholic 
families, including the Arundells of Wardour. During the winter 
of 1773-4, Dr. Carroll passed much time at Wardour Castle, as the 
guest and chaplain of Lord Arundell, and was indeed earnestly 
requested by that nobleman to make his home there. He felt bound 
to refuse this offer; but before his return to Maryland (June, 1774) 
it is probable that he visited Lulworth, where his friend Father 
Plowden was then tutor to Mr. Weld's sons. It is certain that he 
met that gentleman, and that Mr. Weld was deeply impressed by 
Dr. Carroll. Thus, when (1788) the question of the American 
Hierarchy was first mooted, Mr. Weld wrote to his old "acquaint- 
ance," earnestly begging him, in the case of his elevation to the epis- 
copate, to come to Lulworth for his consecration. 

By the Papal Bull of November 9, 1789, Pope Pius VI. had 
conferred on the Bishop-elect the faculty of receiving the rite of 
consecration from any Catholic Bishop holding communion with the 
Apostolical See. Dr. Carroll's own thoughts would naturally have 
turned — he writes to Archbishop Troy (July 23, 1790) — to Ireland 
or Canada, had he not already promised " unwarily " to be conse- 
crated in Mr. Weld's Chapel. Still, though he would not have chosen 
England, he recognized in the invitation the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence, hoping that great blessing might accrue to the cause of relig- 
ion, from that country to his new, vast diocese. Among the Archives 
of the Western Province is preserved the letter written by Mr. Weld 
to Bishop Walmesley, V. A. of the Western district, informing him 
of Dr. Carroll's approaching arrival. 8 

My Lord Lulworth Castle, June 28th, 1790. 

I am much obliged to your Lordship for your last kind letter, was glad to 
find by it you was well and than (sic) we would have the pleasure of your com- 
pany. I have now a great favor to beg of yr. Lordship. You must know that 



•By the kind permission of the Rt. Rev. 6. A. Burton, Bishop of Clifton, 
the present writer was enabled to discover this and the following letter. The 
Bishop was under the impression that a third letter existed, written by Dr. 
Carroll to Bp. Walmesley after the return of the former to Baltimore, thanking 
him for performing the rite of consecration. Diligent search, however, failed 
to reveal it. 
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the Revd. Mr. Carroll in Maryland has lately been appointed Bishop of Balti- 
more by the Pope, he only received his bulls in April last, by which he is 
appointed Bishop, to fix his see where he thinks most proper and get himself 
Consecrated where he finds it most Convenient. He is now Coming to England 
for that purpose, and as he is an acquaintance of mine and a great friend of Mr. 
Plowdens I invited him to my house to be Consecrated in my Chapel if yr. Lord- 
ship and Mr. Sharrock have no Objection to perform the Ceremony.' 

I should be glad to have the favour of an answer & if yr. Lordship has no 
objection if you could come here a week or two sooner than what you mention 
it would be the more agreeable for I expect Mr. Carroll may be here in a fort- 
night or three weeks and I apprehend he will be in a hurry to return. I think 
if this meets with yr. Lordship's approbation the less it is spoken off the better, 
the more private it can be done the better. I suppose yr. Lordship has seen Mr. 
Throckmorton's publication on the elections of Bishops you see what things are 
come to, and what they will come to and where our afflictions will end the Lord 
only knows. 

Mrs. Weld and all here unite in compts. to yr. Lordship I remain with the 
gtest. regard yr. obedt. humble servt. Thomas Weld. 

Though it is always taken for granted that Bishop Carroll was 
consecrated in the New Chapel in the park (built 1786), there is, 
curiously enough, a very strong tradition at Lulworth that the cere- 
mony took place within the castle, either (a) in the private chapel, 
or oratory, (b) in the dining-room, (c) in the present drawing-room, 
at that time called the " saloon," the drawing-room being upstairs. 8 



'Dr. William G. Sharrock (titular Bishop of Telmessus), b. 1742, c. 1780, 
s. 1797, d. 1809. He was appointed coadjutor to Bishop Walmesley in 1780. 
He was not present, however, at Dr. Carroll's consecration. 

"The private chapel in Lulworth Castle is a tower room on the ground floor. 
Its atmosphere is peculiarly devotional, and the small window over the altar 
is filled with curious and very beautiful old Dutch medallions of stained glass, 
representing Biblical subjects, in gold, amber and blue. Close to it is the 
dining-room, hung with family portraits, including a very fine one of Bishop 
Carroll's host, Thomas Weld, who must have been a typical, handsome English 
country gentleman; and another of his son, Cardinal Weld. Two large pillars, 
towards one end of the apartment, are placed in such a position that the space 
behind them would well form a sanctuary. The " saloon," or drawing-room, is 46 
feet long and 25 feet broad, by 20 feet high; a fine room, containing at one 
end a small organ, and at the other, beneath a large window, a dais approached 
by steps, railed off from the rest of the apartment. Those who argue that the 
consecration took place within the castle say that the oratory being too small 
for so great a function, it was held in one of these two rooms. The dining-room, 
being nearer the chapel, has, they say, some claim to consideration; but the 
drawing-room, with its dais on which a temporary altar could conveniently be 
placed, was far more suitable for the ceremony. The present writer, however, has 
authority for saying that the turret-chapel was not too small for a consecration 
such as Dr. Carroll's, where everything was done " as privately as possible," and 
where there was (by special Pontifical permission) only one consecrating prelate. 
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One sentence in Mr. Weld's letter, quoted above, may be claimed to 
give color to this theory : " the less it is spoken of the better ; the 
more private it can be done, the better." That it was kept absolutely 
private is proved by the fact that in no London paper of the time 
was any mention made of it at all. It must be confessed that this 
theory is entirely unsupported save for the three points of (a) the 
Lulworth tradition; (b) the sentence in Mr. Weld's letter; (c) the 
fact that to the general world the ceremony seems to have been quite 
unknown. 9 On the other hand the evidence for the " New Chapel," 
which now serves as the Catholic Church of East Lulworth is over- 
whelming. We have (a) the general tradition that this building is 
the cradle of the American Episcopate; (b) the fact that Father 
Plowden, preaching " in the Chapel of Lulworth Castle " (which 
was dedicated to Our Lady), speaks of Mr. Weld as "the founder 
of this holy sanctuary," which would henceforth be venerated as 
the spot where the American Episcopacy took its rise, " a precious 
distinction," which " will be justly attributed to the protection and 
favor of the glorious Mother of God, whose house it is." This 
description could scarcely be applied to the chapel within the castle. 
Further, there is (c) the contemporary account referred to, which 
says : " the consecration of the new Bishop was performed during a 
Solemn High Mass in the elegant chapel of Lulworth Castle. . . . 
and the munificence of (Mr. Weld) omitted no circumstance which 
could possibly add dignity to so venerable a ceremony." This would 



* All the existing files of London newspapers of August, 1790, and onwards to 
December, in the British Museum, have been carefully searched for any mention 
of the fact, but in vain. Also, contemporary files of Boston and New York 
Journals, with the same result. The account of the Consecration, however, was 
published (probably for private circulation) in London (1790) as a small pamph- 
let, which also contains Fr. Charles Plowden's sermon on the occasion. This 
was reprinted in facsimile (1876) for the Historical Club of New York, and 
is therefore familiar to American readers. The title here given to it, on the 
outer cover is: An Account of the Consecration by One Bishop, a Bishop 'in 
partibus,' of the first Romish Bishop in the United States of America. In the 
Notes to this reprint, the " Romish Hierarchy in this country " is said to have 
begun " with a most irregular consecration by one bishop — a bishop ' in partibus ' ; 
and this, as will be seen, authorized by a Papal Bull." It would almost seem 
as if the writer of this criticism had construed 'in partibus' as 'partly'; 
and was not acquainted with the text of the Bull in question. He tells us 
that the care taken in the consecration of the earliest Protestant Bishop in 
U. S. A. was "in marked contrast" with that of Dr. Carroll, all being done 
" in accordance with the ancient canons." 
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seem to indicate that Mr. Weld had reconsidered his strong desire 
for privacy. But, if other evidence is needed, the strongest of all 
will be found in the following letter of Bishop Carroll to Bishop 
Walmesley, now in the Archives of the Western Province. 10 

My Lord: Baltimore, March 22, 1791. 

I should be little deserving of the regard with which your Lordship honoured 
me, and of the desire of hearing from me, which you were pleased to express, if 
I were to neglect the present opportunity of renewing my professions of sincere 
esteem; and of joining my congratulations to those, which you have received 
already, on the prospect of there being an end to those commotions, which agitated 
English Catholics. My warm attachment to their general welfare, and the par- 
ticular friendship, which I feel for many individuals amongst them, render me 
attentive to, and deeply interested in their concerns. I impute much of the 
tranquillity, which they are likely to enjoy, to your authority, your pastoral 
sollicitude, & and the power of your prayers. God in his Goodness will preserve 
your Lordship, I trust, in health, to consolidate the happiness, to which you 
have been so instrumental. Here, Divine Providence seems to open upon us some 
prospects which in time may be improved with great profit to Eeligion. We 



M Dr. Charles Walmesley, O. S. B., V. A. of the Western District, was conse- 
crated Bishop of Rama, i. p. i., December 21, 1756. He died November 21, 1797, 
aet. 76; and was buried in St. Joseph's Chapel, Trenchard St., Bristol. In 1906 
his body was exhumed, and removed to Downside Abbey. Dom Odo Langdale, 
0. S. B., of Downside, has given the writer an interesting note on Bishop Walmes- 
ley, as follows : " Leaving Ireland out of it, the rest of the English-speaking 
world has its faith and orders from Downside — a strong statement, you will say, 
but it is a fact. . . . The case of America is clear. Bishop Walmesley conse- 
crated Bishop Carroll, who as first Bishop of Baltimore will have ordained many 
to all the grades of Holy Orders, and no doubt consecrated other Bishops. Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne, when Bishop of Birmingham, as senior Bishop in England, 
consecrated Archbishop Manning, from whom all but two of the Bishops of Eng- 
land today trace their descent (v. Genealogical chart in Catholic Directory, p. 
56). The Island of Mauritius in the early part of the last century comprised 
Australia, Southern Africa, with all islands round, probably up to Sahara; and 
on the west included St. Helena. There is extant in the archives of the island 
of Mauritius the faculty granted to a chaplain in St. Helena by the Bishop of 
that see, to attend to the spiritual needs of Napoleon. The Bishop of Mauritius 
sent out Bishop Ullathorne to Australia as his Vicar-General, whither he sailed 
September 9, 1832, arriving in Sydney, February 23, 1833. At his instigation 
Bishop Morris of Mauritius petitioned Gregory XII to appoint a Bishop for Aus- 
tralia; and for the first time in its history Australia saw a Bishop, September 
19, 1835, in the person of the V. R. Bede Polding, afterwards first Archbishop of 
Sydney, who was succeeded in 1879 by the V. Rev. Bede Vaughan, brother of our 
late Cardinal, and others of that name. Thus was established the Hierarchy in 
Australia. All the above-named Bishops were Downside men. The weak point 
in this colossal claim is that Bishop Walmesley was an Edmundian, not a Greg- 
orian; t. e., Douai, not Downside. But that is overcome by the fact that he was 
Vicar Apostolic or Bishop of the Western District in which Downside is situated." 
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shall be indebted for it, in some degree, to the calamities, which have fallen upon 
France; and this is certainly some check upon the great pleasure which, in 
every other respect, I should derive from these prospects. 

Mrs. Plowden has informed me that your Lordship was well enough to per- 
form the consecration of the two new Bishops at Lullworth on two successive 
Sundays in Advent. I rejoiced much to hear it. The chapel of that noble castle 
will be remembered in the future ecclesiastical history of the United States: it 
will be still more so in that of England, when the late events and contentions are 
recorded, and their issue described. 

I sincerely pray that your Lordship may continue long to enjoy public esteem 
and veneration, which is wishing you a length of life; for these things are insep- 
arably connected with respect to you. I have the honour to be with the greatest 
respect, my Lord 

Yr. Lordship's most obedt. & hum St. 

ft J- Bishop of Bait. 1 ' 

The two Bishops referred to are Dr. William Gibson, and Dr. 
John Douglass, both of whom were consecrated during the Advent 
of 1790 in the " New Chapel " of Lulworth Castle. This would 
seem to settle the question as to whether Bishop Carroll was conse- 
crated in the New Chapel, or in the castle. 

When Dr. Carroll came to Lulworth in July, 1790, he found it 
much as it is today, except that instead of suite upon suite of shut- 
tered, empty rooms — empty save for stacks of sheeted furniture 
and pictures — the great house was a centre of hospitality, full of 
happy laughter and children's voices, of wealth wisely and liberally 
dispensed — an ideal English house. The xvni. century engrav- 
ings of Lulworth Castle, of which there are several, are inaccurate 
in several respects. For one thing they present it as being almost 
surrounded by hills, whereas the park is gently undulating, and 
except for the coast headlands, some two miles distant, there are no 
lofty hills near Lulworth. The castle itself is a great cube of eighty 
feet, with a round tower set in each corner, thirty feet in diameter, 



u This letter is addressed on the back of the sheet : 
Mr. Charles Walmesley 
Chapel St Row 
Bath. 
Post Prepaid. 

The second and third lines have been erased, and the letter re-addressed to 
Woolershill, near Pershore, Worcestershire. It is sealed, but the impression of 
the seal is half-effaced by a thumb-mark. The impression appears to be that of 
an Archbishop's hat above a shield, with (indecipherable) armorial bearings. 
Though not yet an Archbishop, Dr- Carroll was Patriarch of the United States. 
The hat has ten tassels. 
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and rising sixteen feet above the walls; the whole battlemented. 
The plan is simple, but effective. The house is three stories high, 
the towers four, and from the roof, to which access is easy, most 
delightful views can be obtained over land and sea. To an anti- 
quarian one of the most interesting features of Lulworth would be 
the very beautiful lead-work found on the roof, and on the chimneys 
and piping, with the oft-repeated date " 1756." A particularly 
fine, though small leaden cistern, a few feet above the ground, is 
emblazoned with innumerable finely and delicately wrought coats 
and armorial bearings, again with the date 1756. The back door is 
a marvelous specimen of very ancient carved black oak, brought 
from Bindon Abbey. 

There is little to remark as to the interior of the castle, which is 
much like other English country houses of its size and state. The 
hall is small, and the principal rooms open from it. The library, 
which is a turret room diagonally opposite the private chapel, is 
perhaps the most attractive, with its book-lined walls and carved 
stone fireplace set beneath the deep embrasure of a window. The 
turret rooms are, in fact, the great charm of Lulworth Castle. There 
is no tradition as to the rooms occupied by Dr. Carroll on his his- 
toric visit, but had he been given his choice he would surely have 
preferred that above the library, on the second floor, where each of 
the three windows frames a view more beautiful than the last. Here 
can be seen in perfection the V-shaped gap between the great head- 
land of Arish Mel and another mighty cliff, a beautiful triangle of 
blue sea framed in rugged rock. This is one of the most attractive 
views at Lulworth, and Dr. Carroll's eyes must often have rested 
upon it. Far preferable is this room to the " Royal " bedroom, an 
unimpressive apartment, of which the chief feature is an enormous 
four-post bed with bright blue hangings and gilt adornments in 
character. " The greatest honour that Lulworth can boast of," 
writes Coker, " is giveing entertainment to the King, as often as hee 
cometh the Western Progresse, who chose it to disport himselfe in 
the Park." In 1615, James I., and fifty years later his grandson 
Charles II., visited the Castle. In 1830 the monarch whom France 
had exiled found a refuge here, with the permission of the English 
Government, as the guest of Mr. Weld. The last King to visit 
Lulworth was Edward VII., early in his reign. George III. was 
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a frequent visitor here. It is evident he was attached to Mr. 
Weld, and he often conversed at length with Father Plowden, 
the chaplain. Hutchins only speaks of three such occasions, the 
first in 1789. On each, we learn that Mr. Weld entertained his 
visitors royally, " in a manner that reflected his loyalty and refined 
taste. The choicest productions of every kind that could possibly 
be obtained were laid before [the King and Koyal Family] with a 
generous profusion, and in the most splendid style, the whole being 
served up on entirely new services of gold and silver, on every piece 
of which was engraved ' Long Live the King.' " 12 But, as we know, 
George III. was at Lulworth at least as early as 1785. 

One interesting feature of the castle is the raised platform which 
runs round it, at the level of the ground floor. This is called the 
Cloisters, from the fact that it is paved with stone from the cloisters 
of Bindon Abbey. Just above this, and very near the great entrance, 
is a small window, belonging to what is popularly known as the 
Priest's Hiding Hole. There is, indeed, in the library floor, a trap 
door, from which a narrow flight of stone steps leads into a semi- 
subterranean apartment, but, as was pointed out by Dom Odo Lang- 
dale, no hiding-hole would be constructed so as to give a full view 
of its occupant from the front door; or with a perfectly obvious 
entrance! A description of the chapel in the park is unnecessary, 
as several excellent ones already exist, and its general appearance 
will be familiar to all from plans and pictures. Except for its unique 
associations, however, it must be confessed that the chapel is disap- 
pointing. The list of precious stones and marbles used in its decora- 
tion, to say nothing of pictures and other works of art, reads more 
like the description of some richly adorned church in Florence or 
Venice, than that of the unassuming interior of the Catholic Church 
of East Lulworth. Perhaps because the curious style of architecture 
cries aloud for ornament and decoration, for frescoes and mosaics, 
for blazing walls and painted domes, the church, as it appears today, 
certainly seems bare and unattractive. The story of the building of 
this chapel, referred to by Mgr. Ward becomes even more interesting 
when we know the family tradition as to the means of gaining per- 
mission to build it. George III. was very fond of Mr. Weld's little 
daughters, the eldest of whom at the date in question (1785) was 



'Hctohins, History of Dorset, Vol. I, p. 375. London, 1861. 
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just twelve; and they were on affectionate terms with him. 13 It was 
thought by their parents that the King would find it difficult to refuse 
anything the children asked, and that the request for the new chapel 
would come best from them. They asked for it while they were 
walking with the King in the park, but the good-natured monarch, 
who could refuse them nothing, hesitated before consenting, saying 
to Mr. Weld : " Don't make it too like a chapel at first — make it 
look like a mausoleum." His command was carried out to the letter. 
One very interesting personality was present here at Bishop Car- 
roll's consecration. This was Thomas Weld, the eldest son of the 
house, born in 1773. When only seventeen years old he married, in 
June, 1790, Lucy, daughter of Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. One 
daughter was born to the young couple ; and when his wife died in 
1815, her husband began to study for the priesthood, to which he was 
ordained in 1821. Consecrated Bishop of Amyclae in 1826, he was 
elevated to the Cardinalate in 1830, the year after the death of his 
beloved daughter, who, like her father, had married into the Clifford 
family. Cardinal Weld died in 1837. He was the first Englishman 
who had a seat in the Conclave since the Pontificate of Clement IX. 
Mgr. Ward speaks of him as one of the " serving-boys " at Bishop 
Carroll's consecration, but, boy as he was, he had yet at the time been 
married two months. In 1828 he made over the Lulworth estates to 
his younger brother Joseph (b. 1777), who is the ancestor of the 
existing family of Weld. The health of the present owner not per- 
mitting him to live at Lulworth, his cousin and heir, Mr. Weld- 
Blundell, is in occasional occupation of the castle. 

C. M. Antony. 



18 Ward, Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England, Vol. I, p. 235. London, 
1909. There were four daughters. The eldest Juliana (b. December 5, 1773) 
became a Franciscan (Third Order) Nun at Bruges, and died in the Abbey House 
at Winchester, October 27, 1800, six years after the expulsion of the Religious 
Orders from the Low Countries. Her community moved in 1808 to Taunton, 
where they still remain. The second, Mary Teresa (b. January 10, 1775), 
became a Visitation Nun. The third daughter, Catherine Winifred (b. December 
18, 1778), married William, 17th Lord Stanton — a family with which Dr. Car- 
roll had had intimate and affectionate relations in 1771. The youngest, Teresa, 
(b. October 18, 1782), married in 1803 William Vaughan of Courtfield, and is 
the grandmother of that family of priests of which the late Cardinal Vaughan 
was the eldest son. Dr. Carroll knew all these children well. 



